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heaven  from  the  hand  of  God.  Why  do  the 
falling  stars  always  go  out  when  they  come  near 
the  earth  ? ’ 

‘Because,  I suppose,  they  enter  into  the  little 
bodies.’ 

‘ But — grannie,’  Mary  went  on— she  was  a 
thoughtful  child,  and  asked  more  questions  than 
Bessie  Cable  had  the  wit  to  answer — ‘how  is  it 
that  there  are  no  rising  stars?  They  are  all 
falling,  and  none  flying  up.  It  ought  not  to  be 
so.  If  we  see  the  little  bright  souls  come  down 
when  babies  are  born,  then,  when  good  people 
die,  we  should  see  their  souls  like  bright  stars 
mount  up  to  heaven. — Have  you  seen  them  do 
that  ? ’ 

‘No,  dear,  never.’ 

‘ But  why  not,  grannie  ? ’ 

‘ Because  the  souls  get  so  dust-clogged  and 
darkened  and  stained  with  their  sojourn  on  earth, 
that  the  brightness  is  dimmed,  and  God  must 
clean  them  again  before  they  shine.’ 

Mary  considered  a while,  and  then  said  : ‘ I 
don’t  think  father’s  soul  will  need  much  cleaning, 
it  shines  so  bright  now.’ 

‘Hark!’  said  Mrs  Cable.  ‘There  is  his  tread. 
— No  ; it  is  not  his  tread.’ 

A hand  on  the  door  ; it  was  thrown  open,  and 
Richard  Cable  staggered  in,  without  his  coat, 
which  he  had  forgotten,  and  left  on  the  cup- 
board in  the  Anchor  parlour.  His  face  was  red, 
his  hair  disordered,  his  eyes  wandering. 

Mary  looked  up,  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
cry  of  delight,  and  with  open  arms  prepared  to 
run  to  him.  His  mother  laid  her  work  on  her 
lap,  and  looked  at  him  with  doubt  and  alarm. 
Mary  was  arrested  by  something  in  his  appear- 
ance so  unusual  as  to  frighten  her. 

‘ Richard  ! ’ said  Mrs  Cable,  ‘ what  has  hap- 
pened ? ’ 

‘ She  shall  be  christened  to-morrow,’  he  replied ; 
‘rechristened  to-morrow — and  called  henceforth 
the  Bessie.' 

His  mother  knew  what  had  occurred.  The 
tone  of  his  voice,  the  drawl  in  his  speech,  his 
position  lurching  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
declared  it. 

‘Father,  dear,’  said  little  Mary,  ‘how  strange 
you  look  !’ 

‘ Mary,’  said  Mrs  Cable  hastily,  ‘ go  away.  Run 
up-stairs  at  once,’  rising  and  catching  Mary  by 
the  hand.  ‘Your  father  is — is  unwell.  You  must 
go  instantly  to  your  room.  Say  your  prayers  by 
yourself,  and  pray  for  him.’  She  hurried  the 
child  to  the  stairs. 

Mary  went  reluctantly  ; but  she  was  a docile 
child,  and  did  not  venture  to  disobey.  On  the 
stairs  she  stood  and  blew  a kiss  to  her  father 
from  her  little  palm.  ‘Grannie,’  she  said,  ‘he 
is  not  very  unwell,  is  he  ? He  will  be  well 
to-morrow. — Dear  father,  try  to  be  quite  well 
soon.’ 

‘ Halloo  ! ’ said  Richard,  staggering  to  the  table, 

‘ what  have  we  here  ? A new  frock  for  little 
Bessie  ! Ha,  ha  ! Shall  we  have  the  yacht  new 
christened  to-morrow  ? No  disrespect  meant  to 
my  wife.  No  slur  cast.  But  we  can’t  pronounce 
the  name  right,  so  had  better  not  pronounce  it 
at  all.’  Then  he  went  to  the  cradle.  ‘ Bessie  ! ’ 
he  said,  ‘come  along  and  crow  over  giving  your 
name  to  the  yacht  A fine  boat  that  answers 
her  helm,  as  a racer  does  a touch  on  the  bridle.’ 


He  stooped,  put  his  hands  into  the  cradle  under 
the  child,  and  raised  it  out  of  its  crib.  ‘ There  7s 
grog  in  the  captain’s  cabin,’  he  said,  swinging  the 
sleeping  child  aloft,  ‘ there ’s  water  down  below. 
— Halloo  ! at  sea  already — life  on  the  ocean  wave 
and  on  the  rolling  deep  ! IJp  we  go  ! Down 
we  go  ! ’ He  lurched  over. 

‘For  heaven’s  sake,  Richard,’  cried  his  mother 
from  the  staircase,  where  she  stood  holding  Mary’s 
hand — ‘ Richard,  let  the  baby  alone  ! Put  her 
back  in  the  cradle.’ 

‘ Don’t  y&u  fear  ! The  Bessie  shall  rake  the 
stars  with  her  topmast,  and  dance  in  the  foam 
of  the  ocean.  Sha’n’t  she,  my  baby  ! Up  she 
swings  with  straining  timbers,  down  she  goes  ! ’ 
He  lost  his  balance,  fell  over  the  cradle  ; and  the 
child  dropped  from  his  hands  on  the  stone  floor, 
before  Mrs  Cable  had  time  to  unlock  her  hand 
from  Mary’s  clutch  and  fly  to  catch  the  babe 
from  his  uncertain  hold.  The  little  creature 
uttered  a cry  and  was  still.  But  oh  ! — with  a 
shriek,  piercing,  tearing  through  the  house,  fright- 
ening the  children  in  their  beds,  the  father  picked 
himself  up  on  his  knees  and  clasped  his  hands, 
one  on  each  side  of  his  head,  sobered  in  one 
moment  of  supreme  agony  and  remorse.  He 
knelt  as  one  turned  to  stone,  with  his  eyes  riveted 
to  the  white  motionless  child,  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment, his  face  turned  to  the  hue  of  death. 
Was  the  little  one  killed?  Was  it  severely 
injured  ? 

‘ Run,  run  for  the  doctor  ! ’ ordered  Mrs  Cable, 
coming  up,  yet  shrinking  from  laying  her  hand 
under  the  fallen  child,  fearful  what  she  might 
find. 

Still,  frozen,  so  immovable  that  he  did  not  even 
tremble,  Richard  knelt,  upright,  holding  his  head, 
with  elbows  out,  and  gray  lips  unclosed,  and  blank 
eyes.  The  child  lay  on  its  back,  with  the  little 
arms  apart,  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed,  and  no 
colour  in  the  face,  no  movement  of  the  breast, 
no  pulse  beating,  only  a bubble  hanging  between 
the  lips. 

‘ Run,  run  for  the  doctor ! ’ again  ordered  Mrs 
Cable. 

Then  Richard  staggered  to  his  feet  like  one 
suddenly  roused  from  sleep,  and  yet  under 
the  influence  of  a dream.  Still  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  without  thought  to  put  on  his  hat, 
he  went  to  the  door,  and  ran.  He  stayed  at  the 
doctor’s  door,  but  he  did  not  wait  for  him  and 
return  with  him  to  the  cottage.  He  ran  on,  ran 
for  an  hour  without  stopping  in  one  direction — 
towards  Brentwood  Hall. 


BLIND  JACK  OF  KNARESBOROUGH. 

There  is  a wonderful  law  of  compensation  in 
nature,  if  we  read  her  aright ; for  if  she  deprives 
us  of  one  sense,  she  so  quickens  the  apprehension 
of  the  rest  that  in  time  we  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  our  loss.  Blindness  has  -ever  been  considered 
the  most  terrible  of  such  calamities,  from  the 
utter  helplessness  and  dependence  ♦t’l?  supposed 
to  entail  upon  its  unhappy  object.  Probably  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  on  record  of  man  ren- 
dering himself,  as  it  were,  wholly  independent 
of  eyesight,  and  actually  excelling  in  such  pursuits 
as  depend  most  upon  the  visual  organs,  is  that  oi 
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John  Metcalf,  whose  life,  under  the  name  of 
‘ Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,’  has  been  recorded 
in  two  curious  old  tracts.  As  his  sobriquet 
implies,  John  Metcalf  was  born  at  Knaresborough, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1717.  His  parents  were 
working-people ; and  when  the  boy  was  about  six, 
he  was  attacked  by  smallpox,  then  a scourge  as 
deadly  as  the  plague.  He  recovered,  but  with  the 
total  loss  of  sight ; but,  strange  to  say,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  themselves 
to  indicate  that  they  had  lost  their  power ; and 
throughout  his  life,  no  one  ever  suspected,  from 
his  look  or  manner,  unless  previously  informed 
that  such  was  the  case. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  seems  to 
have  experienced  little  inconvenience  from  his 
loss  ; he  could  find  his  way  about  any  part  of 
Knaresborough  and  join  in  all  the  sports  and 
mischief  of  boys  of  his  own  age.  Having  a taste 
for  music,  he  was  taught  the  violin.  One  Squire 
Woodlands  took  a great  fancy  to  the  poor  lad, 
used  to  have  him  up  to  the  Hall,  and  take  him 
hunting ; for,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  there  was 
not  a bolder  rider  in  the  county  of  York  than 
blind  Jack.  No  kind  of  sport  came  amiss  to  him. 
He  learned  to  swim  in  the  Nidd,  and  soon  became 
so  expert  that  he  was  employed  to  dive  for  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned.  He  gained  his  living 
principally,  however,  by  playing  his  violin  at 
weddings  and  village  merry-makings ; and  in 
1732  he  received  an  offer  to  play  at  the  Harrogate 
Assembly  Rooms.  This  was  some  forty  years 
before  the  immortal  Humphry  Clinker  paid  his 
visit  to  the  northern  spa ; but  the  description 
given  by  Melford  of  the  public  room  where  the 
company  ‘drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  play 
at  cards  or  dance  in  the  evening,’  would  equally 
apply  to  this  period.  How  primitive  the  com- 
pany were  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
previous  fiddler,  the  sole  musician  of  the  place, 
was  nearly  a hundred  years  old.  Jack  was  highly 
successful,  and  soon  made  himself  a favourite  with 
the  visitors  and  the  resident  gentry,  to  whom  he 
recommended  himself  by  his  love  of  all  kinds  of 
open-air  sports,  especially  those  of  hunting,  cock- 
fighting,  and  horse-racing.  He  was  a constant 
attendant  at  the  York  race-meetings,  mixed  with 
the  Squires  as  an  equal,  betted,  and  was  so  for- 
tunate, that  he  was  able  to  buy  a racer  of  his  own 
and  run  him  for  small  plates.  He  once  rode  a 
match  himself  for  a heavy  wager  under  most  diffi- 
cult conditions.  A one-mile  circle  was  marked  out 
by  posts,  and  this  was  to  be  ridden  thrice  round. 
Large  sums  were  laid  that  Metcalf  would  never 
be  able  to  keep  the  course  ; but  at  each  post  he 
stationed  a man  with  a bell,  and  as  this  was 
struck  on  his  approach,  he  knew  exactly  when 
to  turn,  aiW.  f > cttnc  in  the  winner,  beating  his 
ccfipfjelltbt-,  who  had  eyesight  in  his  favour. 

At  bwwh,  which  would  seem  to  depend  so  much 
upon  accuracy  of  sight,  Metcalf  was  a great 
proficient.  Yet  more  marvellous  was  his  skill 
at  card-playing,  at  which  he  became  such  an 


adept  that  few  could  beat  him.  He  played  with 
cards  on  which  the  figures  were  raised  ; and  his 
fellow-players  named  their  cards  as  they  laid 
them  down.  Boxing  is  another  art  that  would 
seem  to  be  unattainable  by  a blind  man,  and 
here  again  Metcalf  upsets  all  preconceived  ideas. 
There  was  a gigantic  bully  at  Knaresborough 
who  had  constituted  himself  the  terror  of  the 
place.  One  day  he  insulted  a friend  of  Jack’s 
in  a public-house,  whereupon  the  latter  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight.  The  fellow  eagerly  took 
up  the  glove,  making  sure  of  an  easy  victory  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  Metcalf, 
without  receiving  any  injury  himself,  had  inflicted 
such  a thrashing  upon  his  opponent  that  he 
howled  for  mercy. 

Jack  was  a fine-made  man,  stood  six  feet  two 
in  his  stockings,  and  was  robust  in  proportion. 
Although  disfigured  by  the  smallpox,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  his  companions  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  ; but  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement 
on  this  score,  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  Har- 
rogate for  a time,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
paying  his  first  and  last  visit  to  London.  While 
in  the  metropolis,  he  met  several  of  his  Yorkshire 
patrons  ; and  upon  his  return  to  the  north,  some 
months  afterwards,  one  of  these,  Colonel  Liddell, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  starting  on  the  same 
journey,  offered  to  take  him  down  in  his  chaise  ; 
but  Jack  gratefully  declined  his  offer,  saying  he 
preferred  to  walk.  The  two  travellers  started  at 
the  same  hour  ; but  at  every  stage  the  pedestrian 
was  in  advance,  and  at  nightfall  put  up,  by  previous 
arrangement,  at  the  same  inn  as  the  colonel  On 
the  Saturday  night,  the  latter  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  resting  through  the  Sunday  ; but  Jack 
was  determined  to  push  on,  and  so  arrived  at  his 
destination  a day  in  advance  of  the  chaise.  This 
would  have  been  a remarkable  feat  for  a man 
possessed  of  all  his  faculties  ; but  for  a blind 
man  to  outstrip  a chaise  the  whole  way  in  so 
long  a journey  was  little  less  than  marvel- 
lous. 

Jack  had  fixed  his  affections  upon  a Miss  Benson, 
the  daughter  of  a Harrogate  innkeeper  ; and  upon 
returning  to  that  town,  was  greatly  concerned  to 
hear  that  her  parents — who  looked  much  higher 
for  their  daughter  than  a blind  fiddler — had  forced 
her  (during  his  absence)  into  an  engagement  with 
a young  man  of  property  ; that  the  banns  had 
been  published,  and  the  wedding-day  fixed.  On 
the  evening  before  the  bridal  morning,  Jack 
received  a message  from  his  lady-love  asking  him 
to  meet  her  that  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  inn  ; and  there  he  had  the  delight  of  hearing 
that  she  was  still  faithful  to  him  and  hated  his 
rival.  Being  a bold  fellow,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  run  away  together  and  get  married 
in  a neighbouring  town  ; and  the  lady,  nothing 
loth,  consented.  In  the  meantime,  the  bride- 
groom-expectant had  made  great  preparations  for 
celebrating  the  happy  event,  ordering  a dinner  for 
two  hundred  persons.  But  when  morning  came, 
the  bride  was  not  to  be  found  ; nor  was  anything 
heard  of  her  until  the  next  day,  when  the  run- 
away returned  as  Mrs  John  Metcalf.  It  may  be 
added,  that  she  never  repented  her  hasty  act ; 
for  John  made  the  most  devoted  of  husbands, 
never  forgetting  the  excellent  home  from  which 
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he  had  taken  her,  and  always  doing  his  best  to 
surround  her  with  such  comforts  as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  After  his  marriage,  Metcalf 
purchased  a house  in  his  native  town,  but  still  con- 
tinued, with  the  help  of  a boy,  to  constitute  the 
entire  orchestra  of  the  Harrogate  Assembly  Rooms. 
He  also  set  up  a four-wheeled  chaise  and  a one- 
horse  chair  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
these  vehicles  being  the  first  public  carriages 
ever  started  there.  About  the  same  time,  he 
entered  into  the  fish-trade,  making  journeys  with 
packhorses  to  the  coast,  and  thence  conveying  his 
goods  to  Manchester  or  Leeds  ; and  so  indefatig- 
able was  he,  that  he  would  frequently  walk  two 
days  and  a night  with  little  or  no  rest. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a gentleman  of 
Harrogate  named  Thornton  raised  a company  at 
his  own  expense,  to  help  to  repel  the  invaders, 
and  asked  Metcalf  to  join  and  assist  him  in  rousing 
the  military  ardour  of  the  rustics  around.  Our 
blind  hero  willingly  answered  to  both  demands  ; 
and  being  sent  out  with  a recruiting  sergeant, 
worked  so  zealously,  that  in  two  days  he  had 
induced  one  hundred  and  forty  men  to  join. 
And  when  the  company  started  to  meet  General 
Wade  at  Newcastle,  Jack,  dressed  in  his  blue  and 
buff  uniform,  with  a gold-laced  hat  upon  his  head, 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  company,  fiddle 
in  hand,  playing  Britons,  strike  Home,  and  other 
patriotic  airs,  which  he  accompanied  with  his 
voice. 

During  his  brief  military  career,  Metcalf  met 
with  many  adventures.  Captain  Thornton’s  com- 
pany was  in  the  surprise  at  Falkirk,  and  was 
dispersed,  the  leader  being  taken  prisoner,  a 
fate  which  ultimately  befell  his  faithful  hench- 
man, John  Metcalf,  who  was  captured  by  Prince 
Charlie’s  men  as  a spy.  His  blindness,  however, 
obtained  his  acquittal,  after  which,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  rejoining  the 
king’s  forces  in  time  to  be  present  at  several 
engagements.  Jack,  from  his  affliction,  was  one 
of  the  lions  of  the  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  greatly  struck  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  kept  step  and  performed  all  his  duties. 
His  musical  abilities  came  in  well  when  the  Duke 
gave  a ball  at  Aberdeen,  where  for  eight  hours 
Jack  fiddled  away  to  twenty-eight  couples,  elicit- 
ing frequent  cries  of  ‘Bravo!’  and  ‘Well  done, 
Metcalf ! ’ from  His  Royal  Highness,  who  had 
taken  a great  liking  to  the  blind  soldier,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  had  Jack  chosen  to  follow  him  to 
London,  the  Duke  would  have  taken  him  under 
his  patronage.  But  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
our  hero  went  back  to  his  wife  and  children,  to 
his  old  post  as  the  Harrogate  orchestra,  and  gave 
up  soldiering  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Always  sharp  and  shrewd,  however,  he  had 
picked  up  some  ideas  during  his  campaign  which 
he  quickly  put  in  force  ; and  as  soon  as  peace  and 
order  were  restored  between  the  two  countries,  he 
journeyed  into  Scotland,  and  bought  up  certain 
articles  of  native  manufacture  then  little  known 
in  England,  and  did  a good  trade  in  retailing 
them  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Border.  Those 
being  the  days  of  smuggling,  he  also  did  a little 
in  the  contraband  line.  Then  he  started  as  a 
horse-dealer,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
judges  of  the  equine  race  in  Yorkshire  ; for  so 
marvellously  acute  was  his  sense  of  touch,  that 
he  could  almost  unerringly  judge  an  animal  by 
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simply  running  his  hand  over  it.  Among  his 
other  ventures,  he  started  in  1751  the  first  stage 
wagon  that  ran  between  York  and  Knaresborougk, 
driving  it  himself,  and  performing  the  journey 
twice  a week  in  summer  and  once  in  winter. 

But  not  even  these  multifarious  callings  were 
sufficient  to  exhaust  his  energies.  During  his 
leisure  hours  he  studied  mensuration  in  a way 
peculiar  to  himself ; and  given  the  length  and 
girth  of  a piece  of  timber,  could  with  surprising 
rapidity  reduce  its  contents  to  feet  and  inches. 
These  studies  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  road- 
making. His  first  essay  was  a piece  of  three  miles 
in  length  between  Fearnsby  and  Minship.  He 
was  perfectly  successful ; and  hearing  that  a new 
bridge  was  to  be  constructed  at  Boroughbridge, 
he  applied  for  the  contract.  ‘ What  do  you  know 
about  bridge-making  ? ’ was  the  half-contemp- 
tuous question  his  application  was  greeted  with. 
With  the  most  perfect  lucidity,  and  on  purely 
scientific  principles,  he  explained  his  plans,  and 
obtained  the  work.  There  was  another  piece  of 
road  which  all  the  surveyors  had  pronounced 
impossible  to  construct,  on  account  of  the  under- 
lying bog ; but  Jack  undertook  to  accomplish 
the  task  ; and  by  making  a foundation  of  brush- 
wood— an  idea  that  at  that  time  it  would  seem 
had  not  occurred  to  any  one — he  succeeded  in 
making  a perfectly  firm  and  dry  causeway.  For 
many  years  he  now  solely  devoted  himself  to 
repairing  and  making  roads  and  bridges  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Yorkshire. 

Though  arrived  at  a somewhat  advanced  age, 
Metcalf  could  not  even  yet  conquer  his  restless 
disposition.  One  of  his  daughters  had  married 
a man  in  the  cotton  business,  and  he  was  at 
once  seized  with  a desire  to  embark  in  cotton 
speculations ; so,  in  1781  he  bought  spinning- 
jennies  and  a carding-engine,  spun  yarn  and 
manufactured  calicoes  and  printed  goods,  and 
took  them  to  Knaresborough  to  sell,  sometimes 
carrying  as  much  as  five  stoneweight  for  many 
miles.  He  continued  to  live  with  this  daughter 
in  Cheshire  until  1792,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  county,  and  settled,  with  another  married 
daughter,  at  Spofforth,  near  Wetherby.  He  now 
employed  himself  buying  hay  and  timber-trees. 

He  would  measure  the  stacks  with  his  arms, 
ascertain  the  height,  and  then  calculate  the 
number  of  solid  feet  they  contained.  He  went 
through  a similar  process  with  the  timber.  In 
the  year  1800,  being  then  eighty-three  years  old, 
he  determined  to  pay  a visit  to  York,  in  which 
he  had  not  set  foot  for  thirty-two  years ; yet 
he  found  his  way  about  the  streets  with  perfect 
ease.  During  his  peregrinations,  he  passed  along 
a certain  road  which  he  had  not  traversed  for 
sixty  years,  yet  such  was  his  marvellous  memory, 
that  he  discovered  a difference  in  the  hanging 
of  the  gates  leading  to  a gentleman’s  mansion 
he  used  to  visit  as  a youth.  Going  among  such 
of  his  old  friends  as  were  yet  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  he  proved  to  be  as  cheerful  and  con- 
vivial as  ever,  playing  his  fiddle  for  the  young 
people  to  dance  to,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
sport  himself.  Still  firm  on  his  legs,  he  trudged 
all  the  way  from  York  to  Knaresborough,  doing 
his  ten  miles  in  three  and  a half  hours.  Long 
ere  this,  in  1788,  he  had  lost  his  faithful  partner, 
who  preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  twenty-two 
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years,  for  it  was  not  until  1810  that  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  hale  and  hearty  and  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  almost  to  the  last,  passed 
away. 


C IIECKMATE  D. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  position  of  Mr  David  Chester— sometimes 
known  as  ‘old  Davy,’  and  very  often  as  ‘old 
Chester’ — at  the  time  our  story  opens  was  one 
which  is  only  too  common,  is  very  sad  and  hard 
to  bear,  and  which  receives  less  sympathy  than 
should  be  awarded  to  it.  He  was  a clerk  out 
of  a situation,  and  not  likely  80on  to  obtain 
one  ; for  he  was  turned  fifty-five  years,  and  with 
his  thin  gray  hair  and  spare  wrinkled  face  looked 
fully  his  age.  Now,  too,  he  had  grown  shabby, 
although  decently  so,  and  this  added  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  difficulty,  which  needed  no 
addition. 

Everywhere  it  was  the  same  story — he  was 
too  old.  David  strove  to  show  that  liis  experi- 
ence made  him  valuable,  and  that  he  would  come 
cheap ; but  he  knew  beforehand,  without  the 
bitter  experience  he  soon  obtained,  that  there 
is  not  much  virtue  in  arguments  addressed,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  possible  employers.  ‘We 
prefer  younger  clerks,’  was  a reply  which  could 
not  be  gainsaid. 

So  on  one  particular  day — which,  however,  was 
not  special  in  its  character — he  was  standing 
in  Cheapside,  hesitating  which  of  two  visits  he 
should  pay  first  A friend  had  told  him  that  a 
certain  firm  was  taking  on  clerks  for  temporary 
work,  and  he  thought  Chester  would  be  just 
the  man  for  them.  So  David  went  to  this 
house  first.  He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 
* All  openings  filled,’  settled  the  matter ; but, 
in  addition,  the  clerk  who  spoke  to  him  added 
cheerfully  : ‘ We  have  turned  away  nigh  upon  a 
hundred  fellows  to-day.’  Poor  Chester  having 
grown  used  to  these  rebuffs,  the  sting  was  not 
so  keen  as  it  once  had  been ; nevertheless,  he 
was  a trifle  more  depressed  in  his  air  as  he 
left  the  counting-house. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Brisby,  Gadham,  & 
Co.,  merchants  and  Indian  agents  in  Great  St 
Amyott’s  Court.  This  was  a more  trying  and, 
he  feared,  even  a more  hopeless  visit  than  the 
other ; for  David  had  served  the  house  when 
old  Peter  Gadham  ruled  there — there  had  been 
no  Brisby  for  many  years — and  had  sat  for  fully 
a quarter  of  a century  in  the  dull,  sky-lighted 
office  ; and  with  no  great  salary,  no  great  ambi- 
tion, perhaps  with  no  great  abilities,  had  jogged 
on  contentedly  enough.  But  old  Gadham  died. 
His  heirs  and  successors,  on  coming  into  the 
business,  saw  that  the  staff  were  a drony  lot, 
a long  way  behind  the  age  ; and  as  they  wanted 
a more  go-ahead  set  of  people  about  them,  most 
of  the  clerks  were  dismissed. 

David  Chester  would  doubtless  have  received 
his  dismissal  in  any  case.  In  old  Gadham’s  family 
there  had  been  jealousies  and  heartburnings,  such 
as  will  gather  where  the  wealth  of  a bad-tempered, 
tyrannical  old  man  is  coveted  and  hungered  for 
by  a circle  of  relations ; and  there  had  been 
deeper  cause  even  than  this  for  ill-blood.  We 
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nced not  go  very  closely  into  these  matters  ; it 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  son  of  old  Gadham, 
his  only  son,  who  naturally  expected — or  at  one 
time  had  done  so — to  inherit  his  father’s  wealth 
and  business,  was  wholly  excluded,  and  another 
branch  of  the  family  succeeded.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
over  such  an  arrangement ; and  as  David  was 
supposed  to  be  a partisan  of  young  Ernest  Gadham, 
he  was  a marked  man  with  the  new  people.  Poor 
David  was  wrongly  suspected,  for  he  really  dis- 
liked the  young  man,  who,  if  only  half  of  what 
was  said  of  him  was  true,  quite  deserved  the 
treatment  he  had  received — was,  indeed,  let  off 
easily.  But  some  circumstances  had  given  David 
the  repute  of  being  Mr  Ernest’s  adherent,  and 
he  was  accordingly  the  first  to  be  paid  his  month’s 
salary  in  lieu  of  notice. 

The  reader  can  now  understand  the  clerk’s 
reluctance  to  call  on  this  firm  to  ask  the  boon 
of  some  employment  as  messenger,  office-keeper, 
or  anything,  in  their  own  or  some  other  ware- 
house. He  had  called  upon  them  several  times, 
meeting  scant  encouragement,  but  had  not  tried 
such  an  appeal  as  this,  the  making  of  which 
was  terribly  painful. 

He  saw  the  head-clerk,  which  he  deemed  fortu- 
nate, inasmuch  as  this  gentleman  was  well  dis- 
posed to  David  and  sorry  for  his  ill-luck.  He 
listened  to  the  story  the  clerk  had  to  tell  ; told 
with  some  sorrowful  touches  which  showed  the 
need  of  the  applicant 

‘Upon  my  word,  Chester,  I hardly  know  what 
to  say,’  began  the  head-clerk.  ‘ Things  are 

dreadfully  flat ; yet,  if’ He  ceased  abruptly; 

and  David,  looking  round,  saw  that  the  head 
of  the  firm  had  entered  the  office. 

This  was  a portly  but  harsh-looking  gentle- 
man, over  whose  features  came  a sterner  cast 
as  he  met  the  visitor’s  eyes.  ‘ Chester  here  again  ! 
What  does  he  want  now?’  This  was  of  course 
addressed  to  the  liead-clerk,  who  told  in  very 
few  words  the  substance  of  what  he  had  just 
heard  ; and  David  sought  to  add  something 
about  his  long  service  in  the  firm;  but  the 
principal,  either  not  hearing  or  not  heeding  him, 
said  : ‘ I thought  you  understood,  Chester,  that 
there  was  nothing  for  you  here.  You  had  better 
understand  it  now  for  good  and  all ; and  I do 
not  care  about  finding  you  hanging  round  the 
place.’  As  he  finished,  the  principal  turned  and 
left  the  office  by  his  private  door,  as  he  had 
entered,  without  speaking  further  to  the  liead- 
clerk,  a pretty  clear  proof  that  he  was  out  of 
temper.  So  the  liead-clerk  looked  at  David  and 
shook  his  head  ruefully  ; and  the  unlucky  visitor 
left  the  office,  mortified  and  ashamed. 

‘He  always  has  been  a bitter  enemy  to  me,’ 
muttered  David,  as  he  plodded  on  his  long, 
fagging,  familiar  walk  to  Kentish  Town,  where 
he  lived.  His  worn  and  wearied  look,  as  he 
entered  his  little  parlour,  told  his  story  plainly 
enough  to  Josie,  lus  daughter,  the  whir  of  whose 
sewing-machine,  audible  enough  in  the  passage, 
had  ceased  when  he  appeared. 

‘Well,  father,’  exclaimed  the  girl,  assuming 
a cheerful  smile,  ‘have  you  any  good  news  to- 
day?— Never  mind,’  she  continued,  as  he  shook 
his  head  dolefully ; ‘ business  will  be  brisker 
soon,  and  then  you  will  be  all  right  I have 
had  some  fresh  work  in  to-day,  so  there  is  some 
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